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Tue above wood-cut, which has been carefully copied 
from a painting in the British Museum, represents a 
bird, of the existence of whose species a little more than 
two centuries ago there appears to be no doubt, but 
which is now supposed to be entirely extinct. It must 
be obvious that such a fact offers some of the most in- 
leresting and important considerations ; and the subject, 
therefore, has claimed the particular attention of several 
distinguished naturalists. The most complete view of 
the evidence as to the recent existence of the Dodo is 
given in a paper, by Mr. Duncan, of New College, 
Oxford, which is printed in the twelfth number of the 
Zoological Journal. To this valuable article we are 
indebted for much of the following account. 

The painting ia the British Museum was presented to 
that institution by the late Mr. George Edwards; and 
the history of it is thus given in his work on birds :— 

“The original picture from which this print of the 
dode is engraved, was drawn in Holland, from the living 
bird, brought from St, Maurice’s Island, in the East 
Indies, in the early times of the discovery of the Indies, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. It (the picture) 
was the property of the late Sir Hans Sloane, to the time 
of his death; and afterwards becomiag my property, I 
deposited it in the British Museum as a great curiosity. 
aeherae Mey of te picture I had from Sir Hans 

OL. 











(The Dovo. From a Painting in the British Museum. | 


Sloane, and the late Dr. Mortimer, Secretary of the 
Royal Society.” 

The evidence of the former existence of this bird does 
not, however, entirely rest upon this picture and its tra- 
ditionary history ; for if it were so, it would be easier to 
imagine that the artist had invented the representation 
of some unknown creature, than that the speoies should 
have so utterly become lost within so comparatively short 
a time. There are three other representations of the 
dodo which may be called original; for they are given 
in very early printed books, and are evidently not copied 
one from the other, although they each agree in repre- 
senting the sort of hood on the head, the eye placed ina 
bare skin extending to the beak, the curved and swelling 
neck, the short heavy body, the small wings, the stumpy 
legs and diverted claws, and the tuft of rump feathers. 

The first of these pictures is given in a Latin work 
by Clusius, entitled ‘ Caroli Clusii Exoticorum,’ lib. v. 
printed in 1605. He says that his figure is taken from 
a rough sketch in a journal of a Dutch voyager, who 
had seen the bird in a voyage to the Moluccas, in 1598 ; 
and that he himself had seen, at Leyden, a leg of the 
dodo, brought from the Mauritius. 

The second representation is in Herbert's Travels, 
published in 1634. We subjoin his description of the 
bird, which is very quaint and curious :— oes 








“The dodo comes first to our description, here, and 
in Dygarrois; (and no where else, that ever I could see 
or heare of, is generated the dodo.) (A Portuguize 
name it is, and has reference to her simplenes,) a bird 
which for shape and rareness might be called a Phenix 
(wer't in Arabia;) ner body is round and extreame fat, 
her slow pave begets that corpulencie; few of them 
weigh lesse than fifty pound: better to the eye than the 
stomack: greasie appetites might perhaps commend 
them, but to the indifferently curious nourishment, but 
prove offensive. Let’s take her picture : her visage darts 
forth melancholy, as sensible of nature's injurie in fram- 
ing so great and massie a body to be directed by such 
small and complementall wings, as are unable to hoise 
her from the ground, serving only to prove her a bird; 
which otherwise might be doubted of her head is vari- 
ously drest, the one halfe hooded with downy blackish 
— of a whitish hue, 


as if a transparent lewne covered it: her bill is 
very howked and bends down the thrill or breath- 
ing place is in the of it; from which part to the 


midst 
end, the colour is a mixt with a pale yellow; 
her te ound ok ae end bright as diamonds ; 
her coathing is of finest downe, such as you see in 
trayne is (like a China beard) of three or 
our short feathers; her legs thick, and black, and 


a 


strong; her tallons or pounces sharp, her stomack fiery 
hot, so as stones and iron are easily di in it; in 
that and shape, not a little resembl the Africk 


naturalist Ray, who pub- 
1676 and 1688, editions of Willughby’s work, 
this bird dried, or its skin stuffed, 
in Tradescant’s cabinet.” Tradescant was a person who 
had a very curious museum at Lambeth, and in his 
printed catalogue we find the following item: “ Sect. 5, 
Whole Birds. Dodar, from the island Mauritius; it is not 
able to fly, being so big.” Tradescant’s specimen after- 
wards passed into the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
where it is described as existing in 1700; but having 
become decayed, was destroyed by an order of the visitors 
in 1755. There is a beak, however, and a leg still pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum; and there is a foot 
also in the British Museum, which was formerly in the 
Museum of the Royal Society. We are informed, by 
an ethinent naturalist, that the foot at Oxford is much 
shorter, and otherwise much smaller, than the one in the 
British Museum, which shows that there must have been 
two specimens in this country. 
Of the former existence, therefore, of the dodo, there 
to be no reasonable doubt; although the repre- 
sentations and descriptions of the bird may, in many 
be inaccurate. Mr. Duncan, in answer to an 
application upon the subject made to a gentleman at 
Port Louis, in the Mauritius, learnt that there is a very 
pn impression among the inhabitants that the dodo 
exist at Rodriguez, as well as in the Mauritius itself ; 
but that the oldest inhabitants have never seen it, nor 
has any specimnen, or part of a specimen, been procured 
in those islands. Mr. Lyell states, in the second volume 
of his Principles of Geology, that M. Cuvier had showed 
him, in 8 collection of fossil bones, discovered 
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under a bed of lava in the Isle of France, amongy 
which were some remains of the dodc, which left no 
doubt in the mind of this great naturalist that this bird 
was of the gallinaceous tribe; that is, of the same trike 
as the common domestic fowl, the turkey and the 
peacock, 

In a paper “ on the natural affinities that connect the 
orders and families of birds,” published in the Trans. 
actions of the Linnean Society, the following observa 
tions occur on the dodo :— 

“ Considerable doubts have arisen as to the present 
existence of the Linnean Didus (dodo); and they 
have been increased by the consideration of the num- 
berless opportunities that have latterly occurred of 
ascertaining the existence of these birds in those situ. 
ations, the Isles of Mauritius and Bourbon, where they 
were originally alleged to have been found. That they 
once existed I believe cannot be questioned. Besides 
the descriptions given by voyagers of undoubted autho. 
rity, the relics of a specimen preserved in the public 
repository of this country bear decisive record of the 
fact. The most probable supposition that we can form 
on this subject is, that the race has become extinct in 


the before-mentioned islands, in consequence of the 


value of the bird as an article of food to the earlier 
settlers, and its incapability of escaping from pursuit, 
This conjecture is strengthened by the consideration o 
the ual decrease of a nearly conterminous group, 
the Otis tarda (bustard), of our British ornithology, 
which, from simiiar eauses, we have every reason to 
suspect will shortly be lost to this country. We may, 
however, still entertain some hopes that the Didus may 
be recovered in the south-eastern part of that vast 


; | continent, hitherto so little explored, which adjoins those 


islands, and whence, indeed, it seems to have been 
originally imported into them.” 

he agency of man, in limiting the increase of the 
inferior animals, and in extirpating certain races, was 
perhaps never more strikingly exemplified than in the 
case of the dodo. That a species so remarkable in its 
character should become extinct, within little more than 
two centuries, so that the fact of its existence at all has 
been doubted, is a circumstance which may well excite 
our surprise, and lead us to a consideration of similar 
changes which are still going on from the same cause. 
These changes in our own country, where the rapid 
progress of civilization has compelled man to make in- 
cessant war upon many species that gave him offence, 
or that afforded him food or clothing, are sufficiently 
remarkable. The beaver was a native of our rivers in 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons; but, being eagerly 
pursued for its fur, had become scarce at the end of the 
ninth century, Just in the same way as the species 's 
now becoming scarce in North America. In the twelfth 
century its destruction was nearly complete. The wolf 
is extirpated, although it existed in Scotland at the end 
of the seventeenth century. The last bear perished 
in Scotland in 1057. In Isaac Walton’s Angler, pub- 
lished soon after the time of Charles I., we have 
dialogue between the angler and a hunter of otters,— 
a citizen who walked into the neighbourhood of Tot- 
tenham, to chase the animal in the small rivers of 
Middlesex. How rarely is an otter now found! The 
wild eat and the badger are seldom discovered, although 
they were formerly common ;—the wild boar is never 
heard of. The eagle is now scarcely to be seen, except in 
the wildest fastnesses of the Highlands ;—and the crane, 
the egret, and the stork, who were once the undisturbed 
tenants of the marshes with which the country was 
covered, are fled before the progress of cultivation. A 
single bustard (already mentioned) is now rarely found: 
they were formerly common in our downs and heaths, 
in flocks of forty or fifly. The-wood , which about 
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Scotland and Ireland, are utterly destroyed. Facts such 
as these may show us that the recent existence, and the 


supposed extirpation of the dodo, may be supported by 
well-known examples in our own country. The general 
subject is full of interest ;—and those who wish to pursue 
it may refer to the ninth c of Mr. Lyell’s second 
volume; and to a valuable memoir by Dr. Fleming, in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, for October 1824. 
destroyed half the 


Nmaty of the eclabiated” Ginile of 
Shakspeare :— 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Wears yet a precious jewel ia his head.” 

Though the toad is still reputea venomous, yet no one 
magines it to have a jowel in its head. This was however 
believed in Shaks ‘s days. Mr. Steevens the commen- 
tator tells us, that it was the current opinion, that in the head 
of an old toad was to be found a stone or pearl, to which 

t virtues were ascribed. Thomas Lupton, in his ‘ First 
Booke of Notable Things,’ 4to. bl. L, bears repeated testimony 
to the virtues of the “ tode-stone, called Crapaudina.” In 
his ‘Seventh Bocke’ he instructs how to procure it; and 
afterwards tells us, “ You shall knowe whether the tode- 
stone be the ryght and perfect stone or not. Holde the 
stone before a tode, so that he may see it; and if it be a ryght 
and true stone, the tode will leape towarde it; and make as 

h he would snatch it. He envieth so much that man 
should have that stone.” It is hardly necessary to say 
any thing more about this jewel, which is of course a mere 
fantastic invention. 

Modern writers express themselves with some doubt when 
pane al the supposed venomous nature of the toad. Beck 
says, in his Medical Jurisprudence, “ It is doubted at the pre- 
sent day, though formerly it was believed. King John of 
England is supposed to have been poisoned by a drink in 
which matter from a living toad had been infused. Pelletier 
has analyzed the venom of the common toad, and states it 
to consist of an acid, a very bitter and even caustic fat 
matter, and an animal matter having some analogy to 
gelatine. No experiments, however, appear to have been 
made with it.’ No scepticism on this point however appears 
to have disturbed that eminent novelist Boccaccio, who has a 
tale of which the tragic interest depends on the mortal venom 
of a toad. Two young lovers, Pasquino and Simona, are 
wandering in a garden, and happen to find a large cluster of 
sage plants; Pasquino plucks a leaf, and begins to rub his 
teeth and gums with it, observing that it is very good to do 
this after eating. He continues his conversation, but in a 
few minutes a sudden change comes over his countenance, 
and he expires. Simona is immediately accused by a friend 
of the deceased of having poisoned him, and taken before a 
magistrate. This respeetable functionary, desirous of inves- 
tigating the matter thoroughly, proceeds with the parties 
to the spot where the fatal accident took place, and where 
the body of Pasquino is lying, swelled up like a toad. 
Simona, in order to show the exact manner of her lover's 
death, plucks another leaf and uses it in the same 
Manner, and dies saddeny on the spot. The magistrate, 
astonished at the catastrophe, observes that this sage is 
poisonous, which is not usual in the sage. a he 
orders the plant to be rooted up, which is immediately done, 
When the cause of the death of these unfortunate lovers 
becomes manifest. Under this plant, says the Italian 
novelist, there was a wonderfully toad, by whose 
Venomous breath they perceived that sage had itself 

me poisonous. 





The Toad.—The 


Natural and artificial Minerai Waters.—Artificial Seltzer 
Water is certainly a highly valuable carbonated water, but 
it i water. So also the Carlsbad water, 
made according to chemical analysis, is a very useful alka- 
line water, but not Carlsbad water. Let the artificial one 
be drunk for some weeks, and debility of the digestive and 


= a sy will certainly follow. On the contrary, 
water can be taken months without these con- 


oe nay, with increasing appetite and strength; a 
i & proof that something is t in the latter which 

, and whieh counteracts the inju- 
tious effect of the alkaline salt. — Hufeland, Praktische 
Vebersicht der vorzisglichsten Heilquellen Teutschlands. 
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with torture, to a prosing account from a lady, 

little that she was going to the opera that 

happily escaped from the room when 

requested to step up stairs again ;—it was to 

whether, on her return from the opera, she 

oysters. “ Yes, Ma'am,” said Baillie, “shells and all,"-— 
wes Of the British Physicians—Baillie. 


spot brought from India, which are sometimes worn as 
ornaments of dress, are said by the natives to be so 
that the half of one of them is sufficientl: 


: t, \— 
bility ; but that they have a udicial » 1 have 
no doubt, for within my own I ary 


poor wennsn whe had comp of Gaams to her, who 
id not choose to be at the e them 

make a necklace, pres ~ 
sufficiently soft to be perforated with a large i 
forming this operation she accidentally wounded her 
whieh soon swelled and became very peinfill, -he 
extending to the whole hand; and it wes a considerable me 
before she recovered the use of it, The botanical mame of 


the plant that produces this pea is Abrus 
Bicchante of lelenes of Betang on exteblichadite tdeumee. 


BATTLE ABBEY. 


Tus famous and once splendid ecclesiastical fo ndation 
owes its origin to the great battle between King Harold 
and William of Normandy, which deprived the former 
of his crown, and decided, at one of the most critical 
stages of her history, the fate of England. It has 
been repeatedly stated from Camden, in modern pub- 
lications, that the village of Battle was known before 
this event by the name of Epiton. But this, as Mr. 
Gough many years ago remarked, is a mistake of the 
venerable antiquary, founded on an expression of the 
old chronicler Ordericus Vitalis, who uses the term 
Epiton, or rather Epitumium, merely for any field of 
battle. Ducange had long before explained the word 
in his Glossary. As to the village, it is expressly 
stated in old documents to have gradually sprung up 
around the abbey, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it existed at all before that building was erected, 
There seems, however, to have been a church on or 
near the spot in more ancient times, which was known 
by the name of the Church of St. Mary in the Wood. 
The neighbouring country remained covered with trees 
down at least to the Conquest; aud this chureh was 
doubtless intended for the use of the peasants who were 
scattered up and down over the forest. 

The town of Battle, which, with the parish, contains 
about three thousand inhabitants, stands on risin 
ground about eight miles north-west from. Hastings. It 
commands a rich and extensive prospect, comprehending 
the expanse of the ocean to the south, and a sweep uf 
highly cultivated country in all other directions, The 
village itself consists principally of a single street, which 
runs up the declivity, and at a little distance from the 
termination of which, on the top, stands the abbey. 

It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that William 
of Normandy landed at Pevensey, or Pemsey, as it is 
commonly called, on the Sussex coast, about nine miles 
to the west of Hastings, at the head of the powerful 
armament with which he intented to win a ki 
Harold was at the time in the north, where he bad just 
achieved a great victory over another band of foreign 








invaders, the Norwegians, headed by their king, who fell 
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[Battle Abbey, Sussex. ] 


in the fight. Owing probably to this circumstance no 
attempt was made to oppose the landing of William. 
That leader, as soon as he had got his troops on shore, 
commenced the erection of a fort on the spot, and sunk, 
or as some authorities assert, burnt his ships, which are 
said to have been above nine hundred in number, without 
reckoning small craft. They must have been vessels of 
such size as to carry fifty or sixty men each. It was 
some time before Harold made his appearance to repel 
this aggression upon his dominions, But the two armies 
met at last on the 14th of October, the birth-day of the 
English king. Harold on that morning was posted on 
the eminence now occupied by the village of Battle, and 
his adversary on another rising ground a short distance 
to the south. A very full and animated account of the 
fight which ensued (commonly called the Battle of 
Hastings), has lately been given in an able publication, 
of which only the first volume has yet appeared, ‘ The 
Biographical History of England, edited by George 
Godfrey Cunningham; the writer of which has evi- 
dently made himself very completely master of the details 
given by the various old French and Latin chroniclers, 
and has caught also not a little of their graphic spirit. 
The narrative is a great deal too long to be given entire, 
but we shall select a few passages sufficient to present at 
least an outline of the course of the battle. 

“ About nine in the morning, the Norman army 
began to move, crossed the interval between the two 
hills, and slowly ascended the eminence on which the 
English were posted. The banner of St. Peter, as a 
presage of victory, was borne in the van by Tonstain the 
Fair,—a dangerous honour, which two of the barons had 
successively declined. Harold beheld them gradually 
advance, and as the third division appeared, he broke 
out into violent exclamations of anger and dismay, He 
had the advantage of the ground, and having secured his 
flank by trenches, he resolved to stand upon the de- 
tensive, and to avoid all action with the cavalry, in which 
‘» wes inferior, The men of Kent were placed in 





front, a privilege which they always claimed as their 
due. The Londoners had the honour of being the royal 
body guard, and were posted around the standard. The 
King himself, on foot, took his station at the head of the 
infantry, determined to conquer or perish in the action. 
The Normans rushed to the onset, shouting their national 
tocsin, ‘ God is our help!’ which was loudly answered 
by the adverse cry of * Christ's cross! The Holy cross!’ 
The battle soon became general, and raged 
with great fury. The Norman archers advancing, dis- 
charged their weapons with effect; but they were re- 
ceived with equal valour by the English, who firmly kept 
their ground. After the first shower of arrows, they 
returned to the attack with spears and lances; and 
again they were obliged to retire, unable to make 
any impression on their opponents. . . . The 
battle had continued with desperate obstinacy; and 
from nine till three in the afternoon, the success on 
either side was nearly balanced. . . . Disap- 
pointed and perplexed at seeing his troops every where 
repulsed by an unbroken wall of courageous soldiers, 
the Norman general had recourse to a stratagem. 
He resolved to hazard a feigned retreat; and a body 
of a thousand horse were ordered to take flight. The 
artifice was successful. The credulous English, in the 
heat of action, followed; but their temerity was speedily 
punished with terrible slaughter. . Still the great 
body of the army maintained its position; for so long 
as Harold lived and fought, they seemed to be invin- 
cible. A little before sunset, an arrow, shot at 
random, pierced his eye: he dropped from his steed in 
agony ; and the knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts 
of his followers. . A furious charge of the Norman 
horse increased the confusion which the King’s wound 
must have occasioned. . . Fora time, the Kentish 
men and East Saxons seemed to retrieve the fortune or 
the day. At length, the English banner was cut 
down, and the papal colours, erected in its place, an- 
nounced that William of Normandy was the conqueror. 
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It was now late in the evening, but such was the 
opstinacy of the vanquished, that they continued the 
struggle in many parts of the bloody field long after 
dark. . - The carnage was great. On the part of 
the conquerors, nearly sixty thousand men had been 
engaged, and of these more than one-fourth were left 
dead on the field. The number of the English and the 
amount of their loss are unknown. The vanity of 
the Normans has exaggerated the army of the enemy 
beyond the bounds of credibility ; but the native writers 
reduce it to a handful of resolute warriors. The historians 
of both countries agree, that with Harold and his bro- 
thers perished all the nobility of the south of England.” 
The erection of Battle Abbey (the Abbatia de Bello, 
as it was called in Latin) was commenced by the Con- 
qveror in the course of the following year, in confor- 
mit, it is said, with a vow which he had made before 
the fight, but was not completed till 1094, in the reign of 
Rufus. The high altar is asserted to have been placed 
on the spot where the dead body of Harold was found. 
It is more probable, however, as other authorities re- 
cord, that the spot was that on which the royal standard 
was raised at the commencement of the battle. The 
house was originally intended to contain one hundred 
and forty monks, but only sixty were placed in it, 
who were brought from the monastery of Marmoustier 
in Normandy. Many manors, chiefly in the counties of 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Oxford, and Berks, were bestowed 
upon it, along with the most ample privileges,—exemp- 
tion from all taxation, the rights of free warren, trea- 
sure trove, and sanctuary; independence of episcopal 
jurisdiction ; and, to the abbot, the singular prerogative 
of pardoning any condemned thief or robber whom he 
should meet on his way to execution. Numerous char- 
ters, granted by the Conqueror, by William Rufus, by 
Henry I., and by other kings, down to Henry IV., in 
favour of this establishment, are still preserved, copies 
of several of which may be seen in Dugdale’s Monas- 
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ticon. Its possessions, in course of time, were greatly 
extended, through the liberality of its regal patrons. 
The abbot enjoyed the dignity of wearing the mitre, 
and was always summoned to parliament so long as the 
ancient religion lasted. The last individual who held 
the office was named John Hamond. He was elected 
in 1529, and in 1538 he surrendered the monastery to 
the King. According to the valuation which had been 
taken a few years before, its revenues amounted to 
£880, according to Dugdale, but Speed says to £987. 
Hamond retired on a pension of £66. 13s. 4d. 

Afier the dissolution the property was granted to a 
person named Gilmer, who, after pulling down a great 
part of the buildings and disposing of the materials, sold 
the place to Sir Anthony Browne. The latter soon 
after commenced the erection of a dwelling-house on the 
site of part of the old monastery, which was finished by 
his son, the first Lord Montague. This building, how- 
ever, fell afterwards into ruins; but the estate having 
been purchased by Sir Thomas Webster, the ancestor of 
the present Sir Godfrey Webster, a new house was 
erected, which still exists. It forms one of the sides of 
what appears to have been originally a complete quad- 
rangle, of great spaciousness. The entire circuit of the 
ruins of the abbey, indeed, is not much short of a mile. 
Only a fragment of the church now remains, from which 
it is impossible to trace either its form or extent; but 
there are still to be seen some arches of the cloisters, a 
hall called the refectory, about 150 feet in length, and 
another building detached from the rest, exhibiting the 
remains of an immense room, 166 feet in length by 35 
in breadth, the walls of which are still adorned by twelve 
windows on one side and six on the other. This is sup- 
posed to have been the great hall, in which the abbot 
and his monks gave their more solemn entertainments. 
Good living seems to have been cultivated in the estab- 
lishment. The ample kitchen still exhibits the remains 
of no fewer than five fire-places. 
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[The Gateway at Battle Abbey, Sussex.] 


One of the most striking parts of the ruin is the great 
gate at the entrance of the quadrangle, of which the 
wood-cut above is a representation. It is supposed to 
be of the reign of Henry VI., and, with its battlemented 
towers, is a very imposing structure. Until about forty 


years ago, the apartment over the gateway was used as 
a town-house ; but on the 18th of September, 1794, the 
roof was driven in by a violent storm of wind and rain, 
and it has not sincé been repaired, 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—No. 3. 
ROBERT KNOX—concluded, 

For eight or nine successive years did these cou- 
rageous men make this dangerous journey, or, as Knox 
calls it, “this northern discovery.” In one year they 
got as fur as Hourly, at the very extremity of the 
King of Kandy’s dominions, but they could not proceed 
on account of the drought. Another year they met 
the black servant-boy whom Knox had dismissed loug 
before, and who was now settled in the low country, 
married, and the father of a family, but miserably poor. 
This fellow, on promise of a bountiful reward, under- 
took to guide them the next year to the Dutch settle- 
ments on the coast. Unfortunately at the time appointed 
Knox was detained by a violent attack of pleurisy, so 
that they missed the Indian, and they did not yet think 
themselves sufficiently acquaiuted with the route he had 
proposed, to attempt it without him. 

At length, when they thought their frequent going 
and coming had lulled all suspicion as to their escaping, 
aud that they were masters of ali the information about 
the country they were likely ever to obtain, Robert and 
his companion left their pleasant house at Elledat for 
the last time. This was on the 22d of September, 1679, 
after more than nineteen years of captivity. 

Furnished with such arms as they could secrete, as 
knives and small axes, and with wares to sell as for- 
merly, they struck boldly through a country swarming 
with wild elephants, tigers, and bears. When they 
came tg a more peopled district they were alarmed and 
brought to a dead stand, by intelligence that a number 
of officers from court were there collecting the king’s 
duties and revenue. On this they edged away to a 
secluded village, where they “sate to knitting” until 
they heard the officers were gone. They then went 
onwards, having purchased a quantity of cotton-yarn, 
and kept most of their wares, to serve as a pretext for 
their going farther to sell them. At Colliwilla their only 
road lay directly through the grounds of a governor, 
who was there on purpose to see and examine all who 
passed. With great presence of mind, instead of showing 
timidity, which would have ruined them, they went 
boldly up to this grandee’s house, and told him they 
were going forward to purchase dried flesh*, a com- 
modity much in request in the upland country. The 
governor seeing their trading habits, and the property 
they had with them, never suspected their intention ; 
his favour, moreover, was conciliated by a present of 
“ knives, with fine carved handles, and a red Tunis 
cap." Not to show any hurry or anxiety, one of them 
then went round the neighbourhood, pretending to be 
bargaining for dried meats, whilst the other remained at 
the governor's house knitting. 

They had acquired all the confidence they stood in 
need of, and thought they might go on, without danger 
of being followed, until they should be out of the reach 
of pursuit, when some soldiers arrived at Colliwilla from 
the court, with orders to the governor to increase the 
vigilance of his watch, lest any suspicious persons should 
escape from the Kandyar dominions. ‘This intelligence 
was as a death-blow to Knox and his companion, who 
expected every minute to be arrested, and carried back 
by these soldiers from the capital. Their admirable 
self-possession, however, again saved them, and they 
saw the soldiers return towards the interior without 
troubling or suspecting them. 

The next morning, after securing about their persons 
such things as were most necessary for their journey, 


* This dried flesh is chiefly that of the deer killed in the low 
countries by the Vaddas, or Veddahs, who dry it in the sun, or 
preserve it by putting it into the hollow of a tree, which hollow they 

reviously coat with honey, and then close up the aperture with clay. 
he Veddahs, or wild men, never cook this dried meat but cover it 
with honey and eat it raw. 
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they went to the governor. “TI carried him,” says Knox, 
“ four or five charges of gunpowder, a thing sv.newhat 
scarce among them, entreating him, rather than we 
should be disappo'nted of flesh, to make use of that and 
shoot some deer; while I told him we would make a 
step to Anarodgburro, to see what flesh we could pro- 
cure there. In the mean time, according as we had 
before laid the business, came Stephen, with the bundle 
of all our goods, desiring to leave them in the gover- 
nor’s house till we came back, which he was very ready 
to grant us leave to do; and seeing us leave such a 
parcel of goods, though, God knows, of little account 
in themselves, yet of considerable value in that land, he 
could not suppose otherwise but that we were intended 
to return. Thus we took our leaves, and immediately 
departed, not giving him time to consider with himself, 
or consult with others about us.” . 

They now forced their way through a desolate wood 
to Anarodgburro, which was not inhabited by Cingalese, 
but by a tribe from the coast of Malabar, who had never 
seen a white man. Here they were carried before the 
governor, whom they duped with their usual skill and 
success, still pretending they were only come to buy 
dried flesh for the interior of the country. At this place 
they were a hundred miles advanced on their journey. 
Stephen Rutland staid quietly in the town, while Knox, 
saying he was in search of dried deer's flesh, which, 
fortunately for them, happened to be very scarce that 
season, went from place to place, and furnished himself 
with some rice, a brass pot to boil it in, a little meat, 
and some deer-skin to make shoes for themselves. After 
three days most patiently spent in this manner, they set 
off unobserved and unsuspected. They had found out 
the direct road to Jafnapatan, and another Dutch settle- 
ment, but this was vigilantly guarded by the Cingalese. 
They thought it would be safer for them to go right 
through the forest, shaping their course by the sun and 
moon; but the ground was burnt up, and they feared 
they should perish that way for want of water. At last 
they decided that their safest way would be to foliow the 
course of a river they had seen between Colliwilla and 
Anarodgburro, and which they had reasonably con- 
cluded must flow into the sea. Accordingly they turned 
back some miles on the road by which they had come, 
delaying their departure until night, when they knew, 
from their fear of wild beasts, they should meet none of 
the natives abroad. This was on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, and on a Sunday night, the moon being eighteen 
days old. They calculated that the provisions Knox had 
procured for the journey would last them ten days. 
“ Our weapons,” says Robert, “ were, each man a small 
axe fastened to a long staff in our hands, and a good 
knife by our sides, which were sufficient, with God’s 
help, to defend us ftom the assaults of either tiger or 
bear; and as for elephants there is no standing against 
them, but the best defence is to flee from them.” For 
tents they carried two great talipat leaves, which are 
generally used by the natives of Ceylon for that purpose, 
as well as for umbrellas *. 

On reaching the river, which was the Malwat Oyah, 
they left the road and struck into the wild forests by the 
river's side. They avoided treading on the sand or soft 
ground, and when they were obliged to do so they 
walked backwards, so that the print of their feet would 
have indicated they had gone in an opposite direction. 
They pursued their journey till nightfall, when, contrary 
to their expectations, it came on to rain. To shelter 
themselves they set up their two talipat leaves, and lit 


* The talipat, or tallipot, is a species of palm tree, which is 
straight and grows to a prodigious height. Its broad leaves, when 
dried, are strong and exceedingly elastic. They can be expanded or 
shut up like a lady’s fan. When open, they are large enough to 
cover from the sun or rain, ten or fifteen men, and when closed the 
are not thicker than a man’s arm, They are very light. ' 
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a fire, by which they rested themselves until the moon 
rose. Hitherto they had always travelled barefoot, but 
having now to prosecute their journey by night, and 
through rough woods, they bound up their feet in pieces 
of the deer-hides Knox had bought for the purpose at 
Anarodgburro. 

Though the moon gave little light through the thick 
trees, Robert and his comrade walked on for some three 
or four hours, when they were brought to a stand by a 
single wild elephant that they could not scare away. 
This obliged them again to light a fire. When day 
broke the elephant was gone, and the wilderness around 
them seemed never to have been trodden by the foot of 
man, Soon after, however, they came unexpectedly on 
an inhabited district called Tissea Wava, and to escape 
being seen by the natives were obliged to hide themselves 
all day in a hollow tree. As soon as it was dark they 
weut forward, and presently ran as fast as their legs 
could carry them, for they heard the hallooing of men’s 
voices behind them, and thought they were pursued ; 
“but at length,” says Robert, “we heard elephants behind 
us, between us and the voices, which we knew by the 
noise of cracking the boughs and small trees, which they 
break down and eat. ‘These elephants were a very good 
guard behind us, and were, methought, like the darkness 
that came between Israel and the Egyptians. For the 
people, we knew, would not dare to go forwards, hearing 
elephants before them.” 

They pitched their talipat leaves that night by the side 
of the river, boiled rice and roasted some of their flesh, 
and after supper slept tranquilly for some hours. 

When the moon shone out brightly they again renewed 
their difficult walk. They had nothing more to fear from 
the Cingalese having passed their country, but they had 
reached the range of the Vaddas, a race of wild men who 
lived by hunting, and who were very likely to shoot 
them with arrows, if they met them there. One day at 
noon they were very near being discovered by a number 
of wild women and children, who came to wash them- 
selves in the river, close to a rock where the fugitives 
were reposing. 

They travelled from Sunday to Thursday “ still along 
by the river side,” says Robert, “ which turned and winded 
very crooked. In some places it would be pretty good 
travelling, and but few bushes and thorns, and in others 
a great many, so that our shoulders and arms were all of 
a gore, being grievously torn and scratched. For we 
had nothing on us but a clout about our middles, and 
our victuals on our shoulders, and in our hands a talipat 
and an axe.” 

They were frequently puzzled at the confluence of 
other rivers to know which stream to follow. On Thurs- 
day afternoon they crossed a river called Coronda Oyah, 
on which they came again on the territory of the Malabar 
colony. From this point the forests were perfectly 
impenetrable, so that they were obliged to crawl along 
the rocky bed of the river, in which there was little water 
but a terrific quantity of alligators, and of bears, wild 
buffaloes, and elephants, that were constantly coming 
there to drink or cool themselves. 

Though the people of the country on which they had 
now entered paid tribute to the Dutch, Knox knew 
they were better affected towards the King of Kaidy, 
and feared, every moment, that some of them woul: nieet 
him and Stephen, and send them back, after all they had 
done and suffered. 

It was not, however, until Friday afternoon that they 
saw any human beings. They then came up unex- 
pectedly with two Bramins, or priests, sitting under a tree 
boiling rice, who did not molest them, but accepted all 
the money the fugitives had (about five shillings), a red 
Tunis cap, and a knife, to show them their way to the 
nearest Dutch settlement,—a service they soon discovered 
they wece unable or unwilling to perform, 
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When the Bramins left them, they continued their 
way down the rugged bed of the river as before; but 
they were this night in great danger from elephants, 
which were so numerous and fearless that the fire they 
lit did not deter their approach. They were obliged 
constantly to throw fire-brands at the intruders in every 
direction. 

But this was the last of the perils these firm-hearted 
men had to encounter in this wonderful flight. The 
next morning they came to land as smooth as a bowling 
green, and soon after met a native who was in the service 
of the Dutch, and who told them that all the country 
thereabouts was subject to the Europeans, that they were 
only six miles trom the Dutch fort of Arrepa, and out of 
all danger. 

They then went confidently up to some native villages, 
and were conducted from oné to the other, on their way, 
until they reached the fort, “it being,” says Knox, 
“ about four of the clock on Saturday afternoon, October 
the 18th, 1679; which day God grant us grace that we 
may never forget, when he was pleased to give us so 
great a deliverance from such a long captivity, of nine- 
teen years and six months and odd days, being taken 
prisoner when I was nineteen years old, and continued 
upon the mountains among the heathen till I attained to 
eight and thirty.” 

At fort Arrepa they were received with astonishment 
and great kindness by the Dutch, who sent them forward 
the next day to their other settlement at Manaar. 
Among the first to welcome them at Manaar were a 
Scotch and an Irish soldier in the service of Holland, who 
carried them to their lodgings and treated them most 
hospitably. All the people of the place flocked to sce 
them as men that had performed a miracle. 

Their health had been excellent during their arduous 
journey; but three days after their arrival at Manaar, 
Stephen Rutland fell so sick that Knox thought he 
sheuld have lost him. Stephen, however, rallied, and 
the two friends were carried together ina Dutch ship to 
Colombo and thence to Batavia. At Batavia they were 
taken up by an English merchant vessel and conveyed to 
Bantam, where “ they found the good ship Cesar bound 
for England, the land of their nativity and long wished 
for port.” 

The year after his arrival in England, Robert Knox 
published his account of Ceylon and his adventures, 
His old quarto volume enjoyed great and well merited 
popularity at the time; it was immediately translated 
into French and Dutch, and it still remains as the 
most perfect and spirited description of Ceylon that 
any literature can boast of. It has been reprinted of 
late years. It is truly an astonishing book, considering 
the poor captive’s education and circumstances. The 
natural history of the country, its government, laws, 
manners and customs, its agriculture and every other 
matter, on which rational curiosity can be indulged, are 
all fully and accurately detailed. We use the term 
“ aceurately” on good grounds, for gentlemen who have 
resided many years in Ceylon, and who were with the 
first English expedition to the interior of that island, 
have assured us that they found every thing precisely as 
Knox had described it, and that after considerable 
research and long acquaintance with the country, they 
were convinced that nothing could be corrected in, and 
very little added to, the sailor’s account of it. 

In the year 1819, when we were undisputed masters 
of Kandy, Mr. Henry Marshall, surgeon to the forces, 
and two other British officers, made a little expedition 
to Elledat, the place where Knox so long resided, and 
whence he set out on his escape. The place-—“ the 
point of land.” as he describes it, “‘ standing into a corn- 
field, so that corn-fields were on three sides of it,” was 
easily discovered ; but the houses of Ceylon ar: built 
chiefly of mud and rushes, and when abandoned, soon 
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oblitérated by the winds and rains. Not a trace remained 
of his residence, but the memory of Knox was preserved 
in tradition by the poor Cingalese in the neighbourhood, 
who told Mr. Marshall that a white and a very good man, 
a long time ago, lived at Elledat for many years. 


A CINGALESE BOOK. 





Tue mside 1s made of strips of the leaves of the Talipot- 
tree, which we shall describe in an early number; the out- 
side, or the boards which keep the leaves together, are of 
hard wood (generally the Jack-tree), and are often beau- 
tifully ornamented and painted. The leaves are laid one 
over the other. They are not sewed, but kept together by 
two strings, which pass through two holes.made in each of 
them, and are fastened to the upper covering of the book by 
two knobs, which are sometimes made of crystal. 


A Village of Chess-piayers——During an excursion into 
Germany in the summer of 1831, I stayed for a few days at 
Halberstadt. In the neighbourhood of this town is a small 
village called Stroebeck, which has been celebrated for some 
centuries on account of its inhabitants being very good chess- 
players. Some have stated that this village holds its lands 
upon the tenure of forfeiture if any one of their community 
lose a game at chess, and that therefore they decline finish- 
ing a game with a stranger; this is, however, erroneous. 
The following is the account given by the inhabitants of the 
origin of the game of chess in the village:—A dignitary of 
the cathedral at Halberstadt was exiled to Stroebeck, and 
being consequently deserted by his former friends, he be- 
came the more attached to the inhabitants of the village, 
and determined on teaching them the game of chess. He 
found to his delight that they became partial to it, and made 
great progress in it; he soon felt himself doubly recom- 

nsed for the trouble he had taken, for not only did they 

me proficients in the game, but it afforded him many 
opportunities of improving their morals and behaviour, which 
became visible in their intercourse with their neighbours ; 
after a time he was recalled, and became Bishop of Halber- 
stadt. He, however, did not forget his Stroebeck, as he 
used to call it, but, on the contrary, often went there, and 
conferred many benefits on the community ; amongst others, 
he instituted a free-school there-—Such is the account given 
by the inhabitants of the village, which contains about one 
hundred and twenty houses.— Lewis's Chess Lessons, vol. ii. 


Natural Wonder—On the south side of the island 
(Mauritius) is a point called “the Souffleur” (the Blower), 
from the following circumstance. A large mass of rock 
runs out into the sea from the main land, to which it is 
joined by a neck of rock not two feet broad. The constant 
beating of the tremendous swell which rolls in has under- 
mined it in every direction, till it has exactly the appearance 
of a Gothic building with a number of arches in the centre 
of the rock, which is about thirty-five or forty feet above the 
sea; the water has forced two oe vertically upwards, 
which are worn as smooth and cylindrical as if cut by a 
chisel. When a heavy sea rolls in, it of course fills in an 
instant the hollow caverns underneath, and finding no other 
egress, and being borne in with tremendous violence, it 
rushes up these chimneys, and flies roaring furiously to a 
height of full sixty feet. The moment the wave recedes 
the vacuum beneath causes the wind to rush into the two 
apertures with a loud humming noise, which is heard at a 
considerable distance. My companion and I arrived there 
before high water, and having climbed across the neck of 
rock, we seated ourselves close to the chimneys, where I 
proposed making a sketch, and had just begun, when in 
came a thundering sea, which broke right over the rock 
itself, and drove us back much alarmed. Our negro guide 
now iiformed us, that we must make haste to recross our 
narrow bridge, as the sea would get up as the tide rose. 
We lost no time, and got back dry enough; and I was 
obliged to make my sketches from the main land, In about 
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three-quarters of an hour the sight was truly magnificent. 
I do not exaggerate in the least when I say that the waves 
rolled in long and unbroken full twenty-five feet high, till, 
meeting the headland, they broke clear over it, sending the 
spray flying over to the main land ; while from the centre of 
this mass of foam, the Souffleur shot up with a noise which 
we afterwards heard distinctly between two and three miles. 
Standing on the main cliff, more than a hundred feet above 
the sea, we were quite wet. All we wanted to complete the 
picture was a large ship going ashore.—Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. ii. part 1. 


Habits of Birds.—The continuance of a nest in the same 
spot for several years is more remarkable in the case of 
migratory birds than in that of magpies, which do not 
migrate, and seldom go to any considerable distance 
from their breeding trees. There has been in a garden 
adjacent to ours, the nest of a black-cap for « succession 
of years, and broods have been successively reared there, 
without any observable increase in the population of the 
species. Yet this bird, which is little bigger than a wren, 
weighing only half an ounce, has to traverse annually the 
whole of the south of Europe, and probably a great pro- 
portion of the north of Africa, exposed of course to numerous 
accidents, as well as to occasional scarcity of its appropriate 
food. From the regular annual restoration, however, of this 
nest at the same spot, it is obvious that one, if not both of 
the black-caps, must have been wont to perform this exten- 
sive migration to and from Africa as safely as the more 
hardy cuckoo or the more swift-winged swallow. During 
the spring of 1831, the black-caps, which we suppose to be 
the same birds, from their keeping to the same place of 
nestling, were more than usually late in arriving; for in 
another garden about a mile off, there were young: in the 
hereditary nest of black-caps before our little - neighbours 
made their appearance from the south. When they did 
arrive, their attention was immediately attracted by the un- 
usual circumstance of hearing the loud song of a rival in 
the vicinity of their premises. This was a cock black-cap, 
whieh we had purchased the preceding autumn in the bird- 
market at Paris, and which was daily hung out in his cage 
to enjoy the fresh air and the sunshine, within a gun-shot of 
their usual place of nestling. The wild birds did not appear 
to like the little stranger at all; and the cock kept flying 
around the cage, alternately exhibiting curiosity, fear, anger, 
defiance, and triumphant exultation. Sometimes he would 
flit from branch to branch of the nearest tree, silently peeping 
into the cage with the utmost eagerness; all at once, he 
would dart off to a great distance as if afraid that -he was 
about to be ‘similarly imprisoned ; or getting the better of 
his fears, he would perch on a conspicuous bough and snap 
his bill, calling check, check, seemingly in a great passion ; 
again he oul sing his loudest notes by way of challenge, 
or perhaps meaning to express his independence and supe- 
riority. Our cage-bird, meanwhile, was by no means a 
passive spectator of all this; and never failed, on the ap- 
pearance of the other, to give voice to his best song and to 
endeavour to outsing him, sinée he eould not get at him to 
engage in personal conflict. . 

This sort of altercation continued for more than a week, 
but the wild bird became gradually less eager to pry into 
the cage or to take any other notice of the cage-bird ; and 
at length ceased altogether to approach it, his attention 
being now wholly occupied in attending to his mate and 
aiding her in building their nest. It is worthy of remark, | 
that though on their first appearance they resorted to the 
garden where the nest had hitherto been built, they finally 
fixed their residence in another garden, at some distance, 
induced no doubt by the vicinity of our cage-bird to their 
former haunts, The distance of the place to which they 
removed is such, that we can readily hear the song of the 
cock and our bird is no less eager to answer and to endeavour 
to ot fsing him than at first ; while, it is worthy of remark, 
that the wild bird seems no longer interested in such rivalry, 
and sigs as if his only concern was to please himself and 
his mute—From the ‘ Habits of Birds,’ just published in 
the series of Entertaining Knowledge. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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